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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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was issued in the year 1598 by Henry IV. to se-! king, and appointed William Penn, with others, 
cure freedom of conscience to his Protestant sub- | to present it. In the concluding sentence, they 
jects. It was revoked by Louis XIV. in the say, alluding to the Declaration of Indulgence, 
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“We assure the king it is well accepted in the| allow all Protestants to be admitted to office, but 
several counties from which we came, so we] it was lost in the House of Lords. Another 
hope the good effects thereof for the peace, trade, | bill was then brought forward with better success, 
and prosperity of the kingdom, will produce | entitled “ An Act for exempting their majesties’ 
such a concurrence from the Parliament as may } Protestant subjects, dissenting from the church 
secure it to our posterity in after times.” They | of England, from the penalty of certain laws.” 
knew that without such a concurrence it could | Some of the Friends in London being permitted 
not be permanent, and Wm. Penn continued to | to peruse the proposed bill, found it clogged with 
write and publish arguments in favor of a gene- | a Confession of Faith in these words, viz.: “ All 
ral toleration being established by Parliament. such who profess faith in God the Father, and 

The king published a second declaration of | in Jesus Christ his Eternal Son, the true God, 
indulgence almost in the same terms as the first, | and in the Holy Spirit, co-equal with the Father 
and directed that “ immediately after divine ser- | and the Son, One God, blessed forever: And do 
vice it should be read by the clergy in all the | acknowledge the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
churches.” This order being extremely obnox- | New Testament to be the revealed will and word 
ious to the clergy, they were generally unwilling | of God.” This confession being considered by 
to publish it, and six of the bishops, together | the Friends “ unseriptural,” the following sub- 
with the primate, waited privately on the king | stitute for it was presented to the committee by 
with a petition praying that they might be ex-| George Whitehead and John Vaughton, viz.: 
cused from reading the declaration, which they | “I profess faith in God the Father, and in Jesus 
averred was founded on a prerogative formerly | Christ his Eternal Son, the true God, and in the 
declared illegal by Parliament. The king! Holy Spirit, One God, blessed forever; and do 
evinced his arbitrary disposition by causing them | acknowledge the Holy Scoiptures of the Old and 
to be imprisoned in the Tower, and prosecuted New Testament to be given by divine inspire 
for a seditious libel. | tion.” The substitute was accepted by the com- 

While the bishops were in the Tower, they | mittee and engrafted into the bill. 
were waited on by Robert Barclay, who had been! Geo. Whitehead observes, in refation to this 
informed of their having alleged, “That the confession of faith, “ We were, therefore, of ne 
Quakers had belied them, and reported that they cessity put upon offering the said confession, it 
(the bishops) had been the cause of the death being also our known professed principle sin 
of some.” He gave them undeniable proofs cerely to confess, Christ the Son of the living 
that some Friends had been detained in prison God, His divinity, and as he isthe Eternal Word; 
by the bishops until death, though they had and that the three which bear record in Heaven, 
been apprised of their danger by physicians who the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, are 
were not “(jJuakers.” He assured them, how- one: one divine Being, one God, blessed forever. 
ever, that it was by no means the intention of | The Act of Toleration being intended to apply 
Friends to publish such incidents at that time, or to all Protestant Dissenters who should take the 
to give the king or their adversaries any evidence oath of allegiance, and Friends being scrupulow 
against them. . against swearing in any case, a clause was added 

The bishops were soon after brought to trial for their relief, allowing them, instead of the 
in Westminister hall, and being acquitted by a oath, to subscribe a declaration to be true and 
jury, the enthusiastic rejoicings of the people faithful to King William and Queen Mary. The 
showed that the king had lost the confidence and act received the royal sanction the 24th of the 
affection of his subjects. Third month, 1689. 

In the same year, his son-in-law, the Prince! Although this salutary measure did not ex 
of Orange, being invited by many of the nobili- empt Friends from the payment of tithes and 
ty and gentry of England, landed with an army church rates, which were still very oppressive, it 
of about twelve thousand men, and was joined effected a most important alleviation of their suf- 
soon after his arrival by part of the English ferings, and they accepted it with grateful hearts, 
forces, led by Lords Cornbury and Churchill. (ascribing the praise to Him “ who causeth all 

The king, finding disaffection on every hand, ' things to work together for good to them that 
his generals and his troops going over to the in- | love him.” 
vader, and even his own daughters deserting him,; In the Epistles of the Yearly meeting, held 
became disheartened and withdrew to France. | at London, in the years 1689 and 1690, Friends 
A Convention being soon after assembled, de-| were advised to “ Walk wisely and circumspectly 
clared the throne vacant, and conferred the regal | towards all men in the peaceable spirit of Chris 
power upon the Prince and Princess of Orange, | Jesus; giving no offence nor occasions to thos 
as joint sovereigns, with the titleof William and | in outward government, nor [giving] way to any 
Mary. controversies, heats, or distractions of this world 

Soon after their accession to power, a bill was | about the kingdoms thereof. But pray for the 
introduced into Parliament, and passed by the | good of all, and submit all to that divine Powet 
Commons, for modifying the test oath, so as to! and Wisdom which rules over the kingdom of 
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men.” . . . And thatall Friends be truly 
thankful to God for the present mercy, as to the 
peace, and liberty, and blesssed opportunities we 
now enjoy ; and we desire that all Friends may 
make a faithful improvement thereof; and may 
show it forth by their diligent attending upon 
the worship and service of God, at the usual 
times and seasons appointed for the same.” . 
“ We understand that there is such an openness 
in divers counties in this nation, amongst people, 
to receive truth, that some Friends do much de- 
sire some faithful laborers among them as the 
Lord shall make way.” “Let every 
one be watchful against an earthly spirit getting 
up in any, for that will choak the good seed, and 
bring forth a slighting or neglecting your testi- 
mony in your First-day and Week-day meetings ; 
and bring a decay of your strength and zeal for 
God and his truth, and bring a weakness upon 
you, by reason whereof such will not be able to 
stand in an hour of temptation. And dear 
Friends : For the Lord’s sake exercise your Chris- 
tian care in the education of your children in 
the fear of God, and plainness and simplicity of 
truth, both in language and habits,” 
(To be continued.) 


ter 


THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN. 
(Continued from page 20.) 


In the Tenth month I attended Shrewsbury 
Quarterly Meeting, in East Jersey, at which 
also were our friends John Evans, and Joseph 
White ; it was large, the sittings thereof being 
favored with a degree of the Divine presence ; 
we also attended the Monthly Meeting there and 
had some service; Friends were encouraged to 
deal with such who were disorderly in conduct, 
there having been some slackness among them 
in that respect. 

As the sound of war and public commotions 
had now entered the borders of these heretofore 
peaceful provinces, some solid thoughts attended 
my mind at Shrewsbury, respecting the nature of 
giving money for the King’s use, knowing the 
same to be intended for the carrying on of war. 
John Evans accompanying me homewards, we 
took three meetings in our way, the last being at 
Evesham, at which place I told him that I felt 
an engagement of mind to go to Philadelphia, 
and he consented to go with me; and when we} 
came to the city, the Assembly of Pennsylvania 
being sitting, we understood that a Committee | 
of the House was appointed to prepare a bill | 
for granting a sum of money for the King’s use | 
to be issued in paper bills of credit, to be called 
in and sunk at a stated time by a tax on the in- 
habitants, on which account several Friends were 
under a close exercise of mind, some of whom 
being providentially together, and conferring on 
the subject, concluded it was expedient to re- 
quest a conference with those members of the 


8u 


House who were of our religious profession ; on 
applying to the Speaker, who was one himself, 
we obtained an opportunity of conversing with 
them, after which we believe that an Address 
to the Assembly would be necessary; but we 
then being only few in number, consulted with 
several weighty Friends thereon ; at length up- 


. .| wards of twenty met together, who after solidly 


considering the matter before us, were all of 
opinion that an Address to the Assembly would 
be proper and necessary; whereupon one was 
drawn up, which being considered, agreed to 
and signed by all of us, we went together to the 
House and presenting it to the Speaker, it was 
read while we were present; a copy whereof 
here follows, viz. : 


To the Representatives of the Freemen of the Province of 
Pennsylvania, in General Assembly met. 


The Address of some of the People called Quakers in 
the said Province, on behalf of themselves and 
others. 

“The consideration of the measures which 
have lately been pursued, and are now proposed, 
having been weightily impressed on our minds, 
we apprehend that we should fall short of our 
duty to you, to ourselves, and to our brethren in 
religious fellowship, if we did not in this man- 
ner inform you, that although we shall at all 
times heartily and freely contribute, according 
to our circumstances, either by the payment of 
taxes, or in such other manner as may be judged 
necessary, towards the exigencies of the Govern- 
ment, and sincerely desire that due care may be 
taken, and proper funds provided for raising 
money to cultivate our friendship with our In- 
dian neighbors, and to support such of our 
fellow subjects who are or may be in distress, 
and for such other like benevolent purposes. 
Yet as the raising sums of money, and putting 
them into the hands of committees, who may 
apply them to purposes inconsistent with the 
peaceable testimony we profess and have borne to 
the world appears to us in its consequences to 
be destructive of our religious liberties; we ap- 
prehend many among us will be under the ne- 
cessity of suffering, rather than consenting 
thereto by the payment of a tax for such pur- 
poses; and thus the fundamental part of our 
constitution may be essentially affected; and 
that free enjoyment of liberty of conscience, for 
the sake of which our forefathers left their na- 
tive country and settled this, then a wilderness, 
by degrees be violated. 

“ We sincerely assure you we have no temporal 
motives for thus addressing you; and could we 
have preserved peace in our minds, and with 


/each other, we should have declined it; being 


unwilling to give you any unnecessary trouble, 
and deeply sensible of your difficulty in dis- 
charging the trust committed to you, irreproach- 
able in these perilous times ; which hath engaged 
our fervent desires that the immediate instructions 
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of Supreme wisdom may influence your minds; 
and that being preserved in a steady attention 
thereto, you may be enabled to secure peace and 
tranquillity to yourselves and thos2 you repre- 
sent, by pursuing measures consistent with our 
peaceable principles; and then we trust we may 
continue humbly to confide in the protection of 
that Almighty Power, whose providence has 
heretofore been as walls and bulwarks round 
about us.” 

Pihladelphia, 11th month 7th, 1755. 

A bill was however brought in by the Com- 
mittee of the Assembly, and a law enacted for | 
granting a large sum of money proposed to be 
sunk, or called in by a general tax. 

When this service, before related, was over, 
which I apprehended it my duty to be concerned 
in, I returned home; but a close exercise re- | 
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which reaches to love enemies, prevail to that de 
gree, that the art of war shall be no more learned, 
And that it is his determination to exalt this 
blessed day, in this our age, if in the depth of 
humility we receive his instructions, and 0 

his voice. And being painfully apprehensive 
that the large sum granted by the late Act of 
Assembly for the King’s use, is principally 
intended for purposes inconsistent with ow 
peaceable testimony; we therefore think, tha 
as we cannot be concerned in wars and fightings, 
so neither ought we to contribute thereto, by 
paying the tax directed by the said act, though 
suffering be the consequence of our refusal, 
which we hope to be enabled to bear with pa 
tience. And though some part of the money ti 
be raised by the said act is said to be for sud 
benevolent purposes, as supporting our friend. 


mained on me as well as on the minds of divers | ship with our Indian neighbors, and relieving 
other Friends, on account of the law now pass-| the distress of our fellow subjects, who hav 
ed. And as care had been taken to apprize the | suffered in the present calamities, for whom ow 
Assembly of the solid sentiments of Friends | hearts are deeply pained, and we affectionately, 
thereon, that we apprehended our charter re-} and with bowels of tenderness, sympathize with 
specting liberty of conscience would thereby be; them therein; and we could most cheerfully 
affected, therefore a large committee of the | contribute to those purposes, if they were nd 
Yearly Meeting, which had been appointed to| so mixed, that we cannot in the manner proposed, 
visit the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, met! show our hearty concurrence therewith, withow 
at Philadelphia in the Twelfth month, had aj at the same time assenting to, or allowing ou 
conference thereon, together with another com-| selves in practices which we apprehend contray 
mittee nominated to correspond with the meetings | to the testimony which the Lord hath given u 


for sufferings in London, and after several solid | 
opportunities of waiting on the Lord to be right- 
ly instructed, in which being favored with a 
renewed sense of the ownings of truth, many 
Friends thought they could not be clear as faith- 
ful watchmen, without communicating to their 
brethren, their mind and judgment concerning 
the payment of such a tax; for which purpose 
an Epistle was prepared, considered, agreed to, 
and signed by twenty-one Friends, copies there- 
of were concluded to be communicated to the 
Monthly Meeting, being as follows, viz. : 

An Epistle of tender love and caution to Friends in| 

Pennsylvania. 

“ Dear and well beloved Friends,—We salute 
you with a fresh and renewed sense of our 
-Heavenly Father's love, which hath graciously 
overshadowed us in several weighty and solid 
conferences we have had together with many 
other Friends, upon the present situation of the 
affairs of the Society in this province; and in 
that love we find our spirits engaged to acquaint 
you, that under a solid exercise of mind to seek 
for counsel and direction from the High Priest 
of our profession, who is the Prince of peace. 


to bear, for His name and truth’s sake. 

And having the health and prosperity of the 
society at heart, we earnestly exhort Friends t 
wait for the appearing of the true light, ani 
stand in the counsel of God, that we may knov 
him to be the rock of salvation, and place of ow 
refuge forever. And beware of the spirit of th 
world, that is unstable, and often draws inti 
dark and timorous reasonings; lest the gol 
thereof should be suffered to blind the eye ¢ 
the mind. And such, not knowing the sur 
foundation, the Rock of Ages, may partake of th 
terrors and fears that are not known to the ip 
habitants of that place, where the sheep ani 
lambs of Christ ever ‘had a quiet habitation 
which a remnant have to say, to the praise @ 
His name, they have been blessed with a measur 
of, in this day of distress. 

And as our fidelity to the present governmen 
and our willingly paying all taxes for purpose 
which do not interfere with our consciences, maj 
justly exempt us from the imputation of disloy 
alty; so we earnestly desire that all who by 
deep and quiet seeking for direction from th 
Holy Spirit, are or shall be convinced that | 


We believe he hath renewedly favored us with | calls us as a people to this testimony, may dwel 
strong and lively evidences, that in his due and | under the guidance of the same Divine Spin 
appointed time, the day which hath dawned in | and manifest by the meekness and humility ¢ 
these latter ages, foretold by the Prophet, wherein | their conversation, that they are really unde 
swords should be beaten into plough-shares, and | that influence; and therein may know true fot 
spears into pruning-hooks, shall gloriously rise | titude and patience to bear that, and every othe 
testimony committed to them, faithfully and ua 


higher and higher ; and the Spirit of the Gospel, 
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formly. And that all Friends may know their 
spirits clothed and covered with true charity, 
the bond of Christian fellowship, wherein we 
again tenderly salute you, and remain your 
Friends and brethren.” 

Philadelphia, 12th month 16th, 1755. 

(To be continued.) 
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ELEANOR BALLARD. 


For the Children, 
THE STORY OF THOMAS ELLWOOD. 


(Continued from page 23.) 


Thomas was very desirous of going to meet- 
\ings, and of visiting Friends; but as he had no 
horse of his own, and felt unwilling to use his 
father’s, when he knew the latter would object, 
|he thought it would be better to borrow oue 

Jacob Lindley, in his younger days, being en- | of an acquaintance, who wished to sell it, or 
gaged on a religious visit to Virginia, was at a have it kept for its work. Accordingly he dis- 
meeting in that country, where he felt himself patched his father’s man, to get the horse and 
much discouraged. He observed the uncouth! bring him over. The next day Thomas con- 
dresses of the people, the broad striped garments | cluded to go to Isaac Pennington’s, and rising 
of the females, and concluded he would be of , very early, got ready. But thinking it better to 
no use among such a people, and was ready pay all due respect to his father, he sent a per- 
to call in question the reality of what he had ;son up stairs to tell him where he was going, 
After he/and to ask if he had any commands. Walter 
had been at his seat some time, he observed a/sent down for his son, wishing to see him before 


fo) 
woman with a wide striped petticoat and a strange 
gait, come in and take her seat near him. Dur- 
ing the silence of the meeting, this text, “ Can 
these dry bones live ?” was presented to his mind. 
At length, up rose the female Friend referred to, 
and pronounced the same text, “Can these dry 
bones live ?” and replied, “ Yes, they can; and 
may become a great army for the Lord God of 
hosts.” She continued her discourse to some 
length, and spoke, as Jacob thought, in a very 
lively, powerful manner. After meeting he 
went to her, and taking her by the hand, “ Tell 
me,” said he, “ what is thy name?” She re- 
plied, “‘ My name is Eleanor Ballard.” In the 
course of the interview, she informed him she 
lived about two hundred miles from that place— 
that she came on with afemale companion,—and 
in travelling, when night came on, they jet their 
horses loose to graze, while they took a blanket 
and lay on the ground to rest. Jacob asked her 
whether she had ever been to Philadelphia? and 
she saying she had not, he desired her to come 
and see them : “ Do,’’ says he “if the Lord will, 
come and see us in our Yearly Meeting.” 

Some time after, as he sat, one Seventh-day, 
in the Yearly Meeting of ministers and elders 
in Philadelphia, he saw Eleanor Ballard come 
in, at which he rejoiced; but being detained 
after meeting, he was prevented from speaking 
to her. Next day he did not see her. On Second- 
day came on the meeting for business, and still 
he did not see her. In the interim, Eleanor had 
spoken with much zeal against some practives 
that she could not reconcile, being very differ- 
ent from those of her own country. Her close 
dealing drew upon her some admonitions; she 
became discouraged, and much sunk in her mind 
—got unwell, left the city, and soon after died. 
“And so,” said Jacob, in delivering the story, 
“I never saw the dear creature afterwards.” 


oe 


Cato says, “the best way to keep good acts in 
memory is to refresh them with new.” 


he started. So Thomas went up to his father’s 
bed-side, who said, “‘I understand you have a 
mind to goto Mr. Pennington’s.” “TI have so,” 
said Thomas. ‘ Why,” said the father, “I 
wonder you should; you were there, you know, 
only a few days ago. Don’t you think it will 
look oddly?’ Thomas answered, that he did 
not think it would. His father replied, “I 
dvubt you will tire them of your company, and 
make them think they will be troubled with you.” 
“Oh!” said Thomas, “if I find any thing of 
that sort, I will make the shorter stay.” ‘ But 
can you propose any sort of business there,” 
said his father, ‘beyond a mere visit?” 
“Yes,” Thomas replied; he not only proposed 
to see them, but to have some conversation with 
them. His father then said in a harsher tone, 
‘1 hope you don’t incline to be of their way ?” 
“ Traly,’’ said Thomas, “I like them and their 
way very well, so far as I understand it; and am 
desirous of going to them, that I may understand 
it better.” Thereupon Walter Ellwood began 
to reckon up as many faults as possible against 
the Quakers; telling his son they were a rude, 
unmannerly people ;—that would not give civil 
respect or honor to their superiors; no, not even 
to magistrates; and that they held many danger- 
ous principles. ‘To all these charges, Thomas 
could only reply, they might be misrepresented 
as the best of men had been. And after a little 
more conversation, Walter told his son he wish- 
ed he would not go so soon, but take a little 
time to consider it, and that he might visit Mr. 
Pennington’s afterwards. ‘ Nay, sir,” said his 
son, “pray don’t hinder my going now; for I 
have so strong a desire to go, that I do not well 
know how to forbear.” As he said these words, 
he retreated quietly to the chamber-door ; then 
hastening down stairs, he went immediately to 
the stable, and finding his horse ready, started at 
once, fearing his favher would send him word he 
must not go. 


This discourse detained him a while. The 
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roads being bad, and his horse not very good, it 
was afternoon before he reached Isaac Penning- 
ton’s. The servant who came to the door, told 
Thomas there was a meeting in the house. He 
hastened in; and, knowing the rooms, went di- 
rectly to the little parlor, where the Friends 
were seated in silence. When the meeting was 
ended, and those who were strangers had with- 
drawn, Isaac Pennington and his wife received 
their guest very courteously; and not knowing 
he had been under exercise, evinced no unusual 
cordiality. But when they came to see a change 
in dress, gesture, speech, and manner, they 
were exceedingly kind and tender towards 
him. 

Thomas spent that evening with them, con- 
versing very little ; but, as he says, feeling great 
satisfaction in being still and quiet, his spirit 
being drawn near to the Lord. Before he went 
to bed, they told him of another meeting to be 
held the next day, not far from there, which 
some of the family expected to attend. Of this 
he was very glad, yarticularly as it was on his 
road home. Of this meeting Thomas said, “ A 
very good meeting was this in itself, and to me. 
Edward Burrough, a noted Friend, and one 
who afterwards sealed his testimony with his 
blood, was present and spoke with life and power. 
Thomas was not only confirmed in his religious 
views, but some things were opened to his mind 
which he had not seen clearly before. So true 
it is, that as we continue faithful, more and more 
light is given unto us, even until we come to the 
perfect day. 

Several Friends who were there noticed him 
as one whom they had met before, and invited 
him home with them; but Edward Burrough 
going to Isaac Pennington’s drew him thither 
again. He felt as if it would do him good to 
ride with Edward, hoping that he would offer 
him some encouragement in his new path: but 
he seeing that the Tight spirit was at work in 
Thomas’s bosom, gave him no opportunity of 
pouring forth doubts, fears, and questionings. 
For he was sensible that the guidance of the 
Good Spirit in ourselves is what we must attend 
to, and that no man, however capable, can teach 
us as the Holy Spirit. Edward was naturally of 
a free and open temper, and afterwards was very 
familiar and affectionate with Thomas; yet now 
he thought it right to show him only common 
kindness. 

The next day they parted, Edward for London, 
and Thomas for his own home, under a great 
weight and exercise of spirit. He now saw that 
he had not been clear in his reasonipgs respect- 
ing his father. He saw that the honor due to 
parents did not consist in bowing the body or 
uncovering the head, but in a ready obedience to 
their lawful commands, and in performing all 
needful services unto them. So he plainly saw 
that he could no longer continue his former mode 
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of manifesting respect, without drawing on him. 
self the guilt of wilful disobedience. 

On his way home, he was much troubled, for 
he thought of his father’s anger, of the severi- 
ties which would be heaped upon his head ; and 
then he prayed that he might be preserved through 
temptation, and enabled ‘to bear all that might 
be inflicted on him. When he got home he ex. 
pected a rough reception; but “his father was 
abroad. He sat down in the kitchen, and keep- 
ing silence, prayed that the Lord might preserve 
him from falling. 

After some time, he heard the coach drive in, 
which put him in such a fear that a shivering 
came over him. But by the time Walter had 
alighted, and come in, he had somewhat recovered 
himself. As soon as Thomas saw him, rising 
and advancing a step or two towards him, and 
keeping his hat on, he said ‘Isaac Pe sanington 
and his wife remembered their love to thee.” 
Walter Ellwood stopped abruptly, and observing 
that his son stood covered before him, and that 
he used the word “ thee,’ with a stern counte- 
nanceand atone which indicated great displeasure, 
said, “I shall talk with you another time,” and 
then hastily walked into the parlor, so that 
Thomas did not see him again that night. He 
foresaw there was a storm arising, but the peace 
he felt in his own mind was more than a recom- 
pense, though it grieved him much to offend his 
hitherto kind parent. 

There was to be a meeting next day at Oxford, 
and Thomas feeling a great desire to attend, 
ordered his borrowed horse to be got ready early 
iu the morning in order to go to it. He was 
anxious to consult his father’s feelings as much 
as possible; and after he was ready, ‘desired his 
sister to go up to his father’s chamber, and tell 
him, that he was going to Oxford, and wished 
to know if he had any comman:s. Iis father 
sent a message to him nct to go until he came 
down ; and getting up immediately he hastened 
down, partly dressed. When he saw Thomas 
standing with his hat on, he was so transported 
with rage that he struck him with both fists, 
and plucking his hat off, threw it away. Then 
stepping hastily out to the stable, and seeing 
the borrowed horse standing saddled and bridled 
he inquired whose it was. His man telling him, 
he said, “ Then ride him back and tell Mr. 
Il desire he will never lend my son bis horse 
again, unless he brings a note from me.” The 
poor fellow, who was fond of his young master, 
did not like to carry this message, and was dis- 
posed to make excuses or delays; but Walter 
was positive in his commands, and ‘would not let 
the man eat his breakfast, nor go out of his 
sight, until he mounted the horse and rov/e off. 
Then coming in he went up stairs to finish (1 ess- 
ing, thinking his son safe enough at home,—as 
he was not very fond of walking. 

Thomas, seeing the horse go off, understood 
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how matters went; and, being very desirous of they planned that Thomas should go in the back 


going to the meeting, changed his boots for shoes | 
and got another hat. He also told his sister, 
who loved him dearly, and whom he could trust, 
where he was going, and, slipping out privately, 
walked seven long miles to meet some Friends. 
After he had started, he could not help thinking, 
that perhaps it was wrong in him thus to steal 
away from his father, and he stood still a while, 
not knowing whether to go back or forward. 
Fear of offending his father would have turned 
him back, while the desire to be with Friends 
impelled him forward. He thought within bim- 
self how could that feeling be of the Lord if it 
induced him to disobey his father? Yet he was 
conscious that it was not in his own will, nor 
with the intention to give his father pain. Thus 
he went on reasoning, until the passage of Scrip- 
ture—‘‘ Children obey your parents in the 
Lord,’ occurred to him; after which he went 
on more cheerfully, and was received with great 
kindness and tenderness by the Friends there. 

After Thomas left home, his father, supposing 
him to have gone up to his chamber, made no 
inquiry about him till evening. The weather 
was very cold, and he and his daughter were 
sitting comfortably together by the fire, when he 
said to her, ‘‘Go up to your brother’s chamber, 
and bring him down ; it may be he will sit there 
else, in a sullen fit, until he has caught cold.” 
“ Ajas! sir,” said she, ‘‘heis not in his chamber, 
nor in the house neither.” « Why, where is he 
then ?” said the father, starting up in alarm. 
“T know not,” said she, ‘‘ where he is, sir; but 
I know that when he saw you had sent away his 
horse, he put his shoes on, and went out on 
foot ; and | have not seen him since. And in- 
deed, sir, I don’t wonder at his going away, con- 
sidering how you used him.” Walter had not 
foreseen this firmness in one who was wont to 
obey every intimation of his father’s will, and 
fearing he would never return, he poured forth 
his lamentations so loudly that the family could 
hear him. He went to bed immediately, where 
he passed a restless night, bemoaning himself, 
and grieving over his son. Next morning, his 
daughter sent a man to find her brother, and 
him this account, entreating him to return 
home as soon as possible; yet in case he should 
not return, she sent fresh linen for his use. 

Thomas was very sorry for his father’s uneasi- 
ness, and would have returned home that 
evening after meeting; but the Friends per- 
suaded him to stay, saying, the meeting would 
probably end late, and that the days were short, 
and the road long and muddy. Besides which, 
one of the Friends there promised to go home 
with him and talk with his father. This was 
doubtless intended in kindness to Thomas, but 
it appears to have been ill judged. 

The next day Thomas went home, accompanied 
by this Frievd ; and as they drew near the place, 


way, and seat himself in the kitchen; while the 
Friend should desire to see his father, and take 
that opportunity of expostulating with him. 
When Walter Ellwood heard that some one de- 
sired to speak with him, he went into the hall, 
and was much surprised at finding a Quaker 
waiting for him there. Yet not knowing on 
what account he came, he stayed to hear his 
business; and when he found it concerned his 
own son, he fell on him very sharply, probably 
considering it a piece of great impertinence ina 
person who had been instrumental in misleading 
his son, to offer him any advice respecting his 
treatment of that son. Turning away from the 
Friend, he went into the kitchen, and there 
found Thomas standing with his hat on his head. 
Heated with his conversation, he seemed to for- 
get that this was the son over whom he had so 
lately mourned as lost; and his grief turning to 
anger, he could not contain it, but running pas- 
sionately towards him, he snatched off his hat 
and threw it away ; then striking him on the 
head he ordered him to go up to his own chamber. 
Thomas obeyed, and his father followed him, 
giving him a blow every few steps; as he went 
through the hall, the Friend who came with 
him, could see how little his untimely interference 
between father and son had mended matters. 
(To be continued.) 


te 


OUR CHANGING CLIMATE. 


The following beautiful passage is by Wash- 
ington Irving :— 

‘‘ Here let us say a word in favor of those vi- 
cissitudes of our climate, which are too often 


made the subject of exclusive repining. If they 
annoy us to-day, they give us one of the most 
beautiful climates in the world. T hey give us 
the brilliant sunshine of the South of Europe, 
with the fresh verdure of the North. They float 
our summer sky with gorgeous tints of fleecy 
whiteness, and send down cooling showers to re- 
fresh the panting earth and keep it green. Our 
seasons are full of sublimity and beauty. 

Winter with us hath none of its proverbial 
gloom. It may have its howling winds and 
chilling frosts and whirling snow storms; but 
it has also its long intervals of cloudless sunshine, 
when the snow-clad earth gives redoubled bright- 
ness to the day, when at night the stars beam 
with intensest lustre, or the moon floods the 
whole landscape with her most limpid radiance. 
And the joyous outbreak of our spring, bursting 
at ounce into leaf and blossom, redundant with 
vegetation, and vociferous with life ; and the 
splendor of summer—its morning voluptuous- 
ness and evening glory—its airy palaces of sunlit 
clouds piled up in a deep azure sky; and its 
gusts of tempests of almost tropical g oneness : 
when the forked lightning and bellowing thun- 
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der-volley from the battlements of heaven shake 
the sultry atmosphere ; and the sublime melan- 
choly of our Autumn, magnificent in its decay, 
withering down the pomp of a woodland coun- 
try, yet reflecting back from its yellow forests the 
golden serenity of the sky. Truly we may say 
that in our climate “the heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth his 
handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech and 
night unto night showeth knowledge.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MO. 30, 1861. 


Diep,—On the 17th inst. Bevan F iitcrart, in the 
8ist year of his age. He was a consistent and faithful 
member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting for more than 
forty years. The memory of the just is blessed. 





, Suddenly, on the 18th of Second month last, 
Sauuir, wife of Evan Jones, of Philadelphia, and 
daughter of Jesse Jenkins, of Abington, aged 32 years. 

The subject of this memoir had been remarkable 
during life for her evenness of temper and kindness of 
disposition. During her childhood she was careful to 
do nothing she knew was contrary to her parents’ 
wishes. She was an affectionate sister, and endeared 
berself to many friends, by her kindness and amiability 
and by her sympathy with those in trouble. She was 
a kind and affectionate wife, and seemed to think noth- 
ing too much ef a privation, if it but increased the bap- 
piuess of others, and she was thus enabled, by keeping a 
strict watch over herself, to be agood example to those 
around her. Although her call from this world was 
very sudden and unexpected, being taken without a 
moment's warning, yet her friends have the consoling 
belief that her lamp was trimmed, ready to meet the 
bridegroom, and to hear the joyful message of ‘“‘ Well 
done good and faithful servant, thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many. 
Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 





, At the residence of her father, on Eldridge’s 
Hill, Salem County, New Jersey, on Seventh day morn- 
ing, the 23d of Second month, 1861, of cancer, Mary 
FuiitcraFt, daughter of Bevan Flitcraft in the 43d 
year of her age. From some expressions that she 
dropped during her illness, which many times was se- 
vere, there is good reason for believing that the change 
has been a happy one. She was a member of Pilesgrove 
Preparative Meeting of Friends. 


The date of E. Hollingsworth’s death was not fur- 
nished with the notice which appeared in last week’s 
paper. It has since been sent to us. She died on the 
12th inst.—Eps. 
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THE MOTHER. 


Consider, for a moment, what eager question- 
ings the mother of a bright child is daily expos- 
ed to. “What are the stars?” “Where does 
coal come from ?’’ “How are cotton and wool 
and silk wove and spun?” “Why is it wrong to 
tell a lie?’ “What is the use of book learn- 
ing?” Where does tea grow, and how?” “Is 
the President a good man ?”’ “ Are great men al- 
ways good?” ‘How about Napoleon and Joseph- 





ine?” and soon. <A chapter which has no pos- 
sible end until the questioning youth is confided 
to the tender mercies of a school-master, who 
does not permit him to ask questions. The child 
is the greatest philosopher and lover of wisdom in 
the world; and the mother, either being intel- 
ligent, is his help, his right hand, his guide and 
encourager ; or else, being ignorant, and having 
no interest in affairs and general knowledge, she 
turns the young philosopher off with a petulant 
“don’t bother me,” and lets him chew the cud 
of ignorance till he, too, comes to despise know- 
ledge, and love only bread and butter. The one 
mother trains up a man useful to the nation of 
which he is a member. The other gives the 
world a dolt, or a machine. 

There is, therefore, every reason why the 
women of a nation should receive the most care- 
ful and generous culture, and should be taught 
the importance and necessity of having know- 
ledge and intelligent opinions upon all points 
where knowledge and opinions are attainable by 
man.— The Methodist. 


—mnteigiReers - 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SUGGESTIONS IN REFERENCE TO THE BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


I have heard with much interest of the pro- 
posed establishment of a Boarding School en a 
large scale, to be conducted according to the 
principles of Friends, &e. And as the plans 
for such an Institution are not yet matured, I 
may be ‘allowed, perhaps, to announce a few 
general principles, upon which 1 conceive such 
an establishment should be based. First, It 
| should be located in the country, and on a farm, 
fr very obvious reasons. Purity of air, and 

freedom from the influences and allurements of 

large cities, thus inducing a healthy, physical, 
and moral condition, both of which are essential 
to a sound and truly elevated mental culture, 
i will certainly be regarded as desirable. Oppor- 
‘tunities are more complete for iniparting to 
pupils a knowledge of housewifery and farming, 
which should be incorporated as essential parts 
of the system of instruction. 
in housekeeping is one of the most important 
duties of society. To educate boys in the dig- 
nified and useful employment of agriculture is 
equally needful, and while these may be accom- 
plished by a country school, those who may be 
prepared for other spheres in life, may have 
every facility to pursue their studies independ- 
ently of these special vocations. If the school 
is to meet the wants of all classes of friends, it 
cannot be situated in a city with the greatest ad- 
vantage. 

As the three Yearly Mettings of New York, 
Baltimore, and Philadelphia, are to be united in 
its establishment and support, it would seem 
proper that a place not far from Philadelphia 
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should be selected as the most accessible and 
central. 

The buildings for such an institution should 
be well considered and arranged. My experience 
in building and in teaching, are both very limit- 
ed, but I can see that certain principles may be 
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and extensive heating arrangements all saved. 
In the case of fire, it may be confined to a 
single building, and the others probably saved, 
and it is believed the whole arrangemeut might 
be made complete at a less cost than for one very 
large building. Another advantage would be, that 


applied to both with advantage, which are too, with the completion of the necessary out-build- 


much overlooked in the ordinary manner of con- 
sidering these subjects. 


| 


ings, and one family building, the institution 


When children go;could commence, and that additional houses 


away from home, it is desireable to keep up, as | could be erected from time to time as demanded 
far as possible, the home likeness and associa-| by the necessities of the case. 


tions. ‘To sit down to table with a hundred or 


I submit these few ideas, which I hope may 


more fellow pupils, and be obliged to keep still,| be duly considered by those who are chiefly con- 


and of necessity hasten through the meal, is as cerned in this movement. 


unsocial, and unnatural, and unhome-like, as almost 
any thing that can be conceived of in connection 
with the subject, and yet it is the ordinary rule 
of boarding schools. It seems difficult to avoid 
such a plan, where the congregated system is 
admitted; but if several small houses, instead 
of one large one, should be built, and the mem- 
bers of the institution divided into different 
families, according to a judicious classification, 
the free, social, domestic, and home feeling may 
be sustained. What could be more pleasant 


| 


> . . e | 
than for a teacher of a certain grade of children 


to have them about him in 
mestic relations of the family ; and what to them 


would do more to cultivate kindly feelings to- | 


wards teachers? Again, females may learn much 
more of the management of a household where 


the social and do- | 


THINKER. 
3d mo. 1861. 


+ ~+08r 
For Friends’ Intelligencer- 
ON VOTING. 


An occasional essay in the Intelligencer rela- 
tive to the part that Friends can cons stently 
take in governmental affairs, would indicate a 
degree of sensibility on the subject, which, if 
patiently dwelt under, may lead to the adoption 
of correct views. Indeed it may be worthy of our 
serious consideration, how far we have been par- 
ties to bringing about the present distracted con- 


dition of the country, in our anxiety to carry 


out certain principles which we deem essential 


to the well-being of mankind. 


the family is small enough to preserve the cus- | 


toms of private life, than where every thing is 
done on a scale so much greater than they may 
ever witness after leaving a large institution. 
And all, both boys and girls, would feel more 
sensibly the direct influence of teachers and 
care-takers, and there would probably be less 
discord and disobedience, than under a whole- 
sale system. 

Visiting from family to family, and the ob- 
servance of friendly greetings, all may be done, 
without disturbing the general and natural idea 
of home life. The lecture, school and recitatiou 
rooms, the meeting-house, and store, should ali 
be distinct, and visited on occasions suitable for 
school, and meeting, and business, as if living 
in the village, city, or rural district. 

The economy of such a plan may be seen in 
the fact that each family may be complete in 
itself, having all its arrangements with reference 
to the strictest care. A comparison may be 
justly instituted between the economical man- 
agement of different families, and each stimulated 
to be as neat, careful, and prudent, as every 
other. In the store there will be also the op- 
portunities for teaching the duties connected 
with that department; and then, after all, the 
cheapness of building and starting such an en- 
terprise may be seen by the following statement: 
The walls need not be so high, or so thick, the 
timbers may all be lighter ; the expense of large 


That governments are necessary for the proper 
regulation of human affairs is not disputed by 
any one. There may be and isa difference in 
the principles upon which governments are 
founded. 

All now existing, however, in the Christian 
world (so called) are similar in one essential point, 
that of exacting “an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth.” Mankind generally view 
this to be necessary for the very existence of 
their rights and liberties as a nation or people, 
and organize their governments accordingly, by 
preparing for the “common defence.” Their 
condition of mind requires them to place their 
reliance here, and it is perfectly consistent with 
their principles for them to do so. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether, with them, a different govern- 
ment could be maintained. It is rare that an 
opportunity occurs to test the potency of the 
Christian code in the formation and movement 
of governments. We have an instance, however, 
in that founded by William Penn; and history 
chronicles its entire success amid many and vari- 
ous difficulties. In the constitution and the laws 
then enacted we look in vain for any thing that 
would offend the scruples of any Friend. They 
could consistently lend their aid to its support. 
And what a spectacle to the world. In the 
midst of savages, and surrounded by many of their 
own race whose envy was naturally excited by 
their success, they made no preparations for the 
“common defence ;” no militia laws, no army, 
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cally observed justice to all men: doing unto 
others as they would that others should do unto 
them. Do we see this golden rule observed now 
by government and people? As a nation, does 
not the poor Indian cry out against us? Do we 
not without just cause wrest the domain of our 
weak neighbors ?* True, it is said that we do 
not elect officers to do these unjust things. But 
do we not, by delegating our authority to such 
whose principles do not restrain them from so 
acting, become responsible for their conduct ? 
In private affairs what individual would be dis- 
posed to be the agent of another, unless he was 
assured of being sustained by his principal ? 
And what principal would employ an agent, 
whom he knows would, under certain contingen- 
cies, fail to carry out his wishes. 

The early history of the Society of Friends 
will show that they were never parties to setting 
up or pulling down governments or rulers, but 
were subject to the powers that be, conforming 
thereto in so far as their convictions of duty 
would allow, and beyond this to suffer for the 
cause of Truth. Under such circumstances, 
their appeals to the rulers were attended with 
great weight and influence, as coming from a reli- 
gious people, not mixed up with sects or parties. 
And happy would it be for our distracted country, | 
could there now appear above the general din of 
confusion the urgent appeals of an impartial body | 
of people as numerous as the Society of Friends, | 
for the preservation of peace and the cultivation | 
of good will to all men. Butalas! we have be- 
come identified with organizations whose ways | 
are not as our ways, and over whose movemenis 
we can exercise no efficient control. The high | 
vocation of a Friend is brought on a par with | 
the politician, and when the “ potsherds of the | 
earth strive together,” happy is that mind that | 
can feel a consciousness of not having been a 
party to the lamentable results 

The Society of Friends have always been, and 
still are to a considerable extent, a peculiar people 
zealous of good works. And for their works to | 
be good, they must be kept pure, and unmixed | 
with the world’s policy. The more they shun 
entangling alliances with those of different prin- | 


no navy. Neither had they need for these, be- 
cause their principles led them, and they practi- 


Although the subjoined Address has been cir- 
culated among the members of the several Yearly 
Meetings, we have thought that if published in 
our paper it might be read by some who have 
not had the opportunity of knowing in what 
manner the interesting subject of education had 
been recently placed before us. 


At a meeting of a joint Committee, appointed by 
conferences of Friends in Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York, in reference to the establishment of a 
Boarding School for the guarded education of the 
children of Friends, the following Address was 
adopted, and directed to be published and circulated 
throughout all the Yearly Meetings of our Society. 

ADDRESS. 

It isa fact both admitted and lamented by 
observing individuals interested in the true wel- 
fare of mankind, that education, as at present 
generally conducted, is no security against disor- 
der and wickedness. Indeed, notwithstanding 
the greatly increased attention to the subject in 
this country and Great Britain, for the last quar- 
ter of a century, crime has but little, if at all, 
abated. Whilst this fact is no valid argument 
against education itself, it is strongly calculated 
to arrest attention, and to awaken inquiry into 
the cause of the result, so contrary to the hope 
of the philanthropist, and to the confident pre- 
diction of the Friends of universal education. 
This cause will be found to arise, in great part, 
from the too exclusive cultivation of the intellee- 
tual faculties without sufficient regard to a corres- 
ponding development of the moral powers. 
Children possess both moral and intellectual ca- 
pacities, and both are largely susceptible, by pro- 
per means, of being developed, expanded, and 
strengthened ; and in order to form the most 
perfect character, their cultivation should be 
simultaneous. Yet, in the prevailing systems of 
education, but little attention, comparatively, is 
given to the expansion of the heart, and to the 
cultivation of the higher powers of our nature. 

A careful examination of this subject has led 
to the settled conviction, that the best interests 
of the Society of Friends demand an Institution 
where our children can receive an education, in 


ciples and profession, the brighter will their light | its true sense, by the simultaneous cultivation of 
shine, even as on a hill, as a beacon to the be- | their intellectual and moral powers, and where 
nighted world, and be one means, under Provi-| young Friends can be properly prepared to take 
dence, to lead mankind to the adoption of those charge of schools, in neighborhoods of Friends, 
glorious testimonies which our forefathers advo- | so as to conduct them upon the true principles 
cated and suffered for even unto death. of Teaching. 
€ @ ‘ " . . . . 
3d mo. 1861. i 4! The proper education of Teachers is, of itself, 
——__ 999 —__— . > : ° . 
a subject of vast importance. It is a great mis- 
True eloquence consists in saying all that is| take to suppose, that book learning is the only 
preper, and nothing more. necessary qualification for a teacher. Besides a 
* How could the writer have forgotton to enumerate knowledge of his — heart, perfect oe 
in the list of our national sins, the injustice done to | Ment, and an acquaintance with the springs 0 
more than four millions of our fellow beings ?—Ep, action in the youthful company around him, he 
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must understand how to teach, which is as much 


an art as any other vocation, and one in which | 


important rules can be imparted, and should be 
acquired. Mere telling, is not teaching. The 
mind of the learner, must be trained to use its 
own powers, and, by appropriate questions from 
the teacher, led to apprehend a new truth by its 
own perceptions, learning what is not known, by 
means of what is known ;—it thus becomes able 
to assist itself in the acquisition of knowledge, 
which is the great end at which a judicious in- 
structor will aim. It may be emphatically as- 
serted, that every individual who is educated at 
all, is self-educated. His teachers, like his dic- 
tionary and other books, are merely aids to his 
own efforts. If he does not use, independently, 
his own mental powers, and rely upon these prin- 
cipally for his advancement in his course of 
study, regarding all other means as only auxiliary 
to his own efforts, he will never be profound. 
All depends on individual industry and exertion. 
To be convinced of this, we have only to notice 
facts continually occurring in the same school or 
college, under the same instructors, where one 
student becomes a profound scholar, while ‘an- 
other, with the same opportunities and equal 
natural abilities, does not even master the rudi- 
ments. The teacher should, therefore, know 
and feel, that his great work is to get those under 
his charge to realize the fact, that in acquiring 
their education they must work for themselves, 
—that it is as necessary for the health, strength, 
and growth of their minds, to labor and digest 
their intellectual food, as it is for their bodies to 
labor, and to digest physical food, in order for 
their health and growth. 

For want of a proper qualification to teach, in 
many of those who have charge of schools, even 
where scholastic attainments are very ample, an 
amount of time is lost tothe children far greater 
than one who has not examined the subject could 
be led to suppose. And in addition to the luss 
of time, there are several other great disadvan- 
tages to the scholar, from this want of competency 
in the teacher ; among which area habit of idleness 
orsuperficial study, a distaste for vigorous intel- 
lectual exertion and strict mental discipline, and 
a loss of self-respect, from a consciousness of not 
having performed what could and ought to have 
been done. 

‘the inquiry then arises—Does not a duty de- 
volve upon those who see the disadvantages, not 
to say evils, that result to our youth from the 
present system of education, to endeavor to pro- 
vide a remedy? We believe there does. We 
believe the duty to be incumbent upon Friends, 
asa religious body, to provide means for the 
liberal education of all their children, under cir 
cumstances favorable to the maintenance of our 
religious principles and testimonies. By our dis- 
cipline, children whose parents are members, are 
themselves members by birthright. The discip- 
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line also recognises the care and concern for them, 
by propounding these two familiar queries: 
‘“‘ Are Friends careful to educate their children 
in plainness of speech, deportment, and apparel ; 
to guard them against reading pernicious books, 
and from corrupt conversation?” And “ Do 
they place their children for tuition under the 
charge of suitable teachers, in membership with 
us?” But, is the annual propounding of these 
two queries to their parents, the only duty which 
the Society owes to its young members, who in 
a few years will not only be held responsible for 
any violation of its order, but will be expected to 
to be consistent and active in support of our faith, 
and our important religious testimonies ? Should 
they not be carefully instructed in the grounds 
upon which these important testimonies rest, and 
thus be prepared “ to give a reason for the hope 
that is in them ?” 

Friends, as a body, having painfully witnessed 
the multiplied evils resulting from man’s attempt- 
ing, in his own will and wisdom, to impart spirit- 
ual truth, have, as far as respects their children 
at least, gone to an opposite extreme. It is ad- 
mitted that nothing is more true, than that 
“God teacheth His people Himself,” and that 
“‘we need not that any man should teach us, 
save as the Holy Spirit teacheth us.” But, be- 
fore children can be “ taught of the Lord,” they 
must know His voice. We believe there are 
many precious Samuels among our offspring, who 
have their rest broken by a voice they would 
gladly obey, but who, for want of parental Elis 
to teach them who it is that speaks, and how to 
answer, continue in a distressed and disturbed 
state, to their great spiritual loss, and to the loss 
of society at large. No higher or more impor- 
tant duty can devolve on parents, than early to 
direct the attention of their precious children to 
the inward Teacher, and to encourage them to 
look to Him, with abiding confidence, for both 
direction and help, not only in times of distress 
and especial need, but at all times to inculcate 
in their minds the important truth, that it is 
their high privilege to walk with Him continual- 
ly, and tosecure Him as a friend that will never 
forsake them. ‘This course of instruction, com- 
menced under the parental roof, and continued 
during the time they are receiving their school 
education, could not fail to produce a most salu- 
tary and lasting influence on the minds of chil- 
dren. ‘‘ Train upa child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 

If parents should be neglectful of this duty to 
their children at home, how much more impor- 
tant it becomes, that Society should make pro- 
vision to have the deficiency supplied, when they 
have tobe sent toschool. Does not the implied 
obligation of parents, to place their children at 
the kind of school indicated by the query, demand 
of us to have such schools, as far as practicable, 
within the reach of all our members? A small 
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number of families cannot afford the expense of 
maintaining such a school; and even where the 
expense can be borne, the kind of teacher re- 
quired is seldom to be found unemployed. Un- 
successful applications for suitable Friend 
teachers, of both sexes, are almost constantly be- 
ing made. As a necessary consequence of the 
want of such schools, parents feeling that their 
children ought to be educated, and being unable 
to find Friends’ schools within their reach, place 
them, however reluctantly, at schools where dif. 
ferent manners and customs prevail. Young 
people, in common with those who are older, 
possess a feeling which is right and preservative 
in its nature, and ought not to be stifled, that 
leads them to endeavor to avoid an appearance of 
singularity, where noobvious principle is involved. 

This feeling, when at school, mingled with an in- 

herent fondness for nov elty, induces a too ready 
compliance with the various prevailing customs, 

in language, dress, and deportment. The dispo- 
sition in Friends’ children, thus to conform to 
what are called the fashionable customs when 
thrown amongst them, is probably a_ little 
strengthened by a trait in our constitution, that 
a thing that is forbidden seems a little more de- 
sirable from that very circumstance. So strong 
and acknowledged is this feeling in the human 
constitution, that it becomes a most interesting 
question concerning morals, especially in relation 
to youth, whether it would not, in all cases, be 


better to endeavor to draw them to virtue, than 


to attempt to drive them from vice. In accord- 
ance with this, we find the two great command- 
ments, on which hang all the law and the pro- 
phets, are not prohibitory or denunciatory, but 
cementing and affectionate, resting upon love. 


(Tc ve continued.) 


————__-~er- _- —_ 


THE OTHER WORLD 


BY H. B. §. 


It lies around us like a cloud— 
A world we do not see ; 

Yet the sweet closing of an eye 
May bring us there to be. 


Its gentle breezes fan our cheek, 
Amid our worldly cares, 

Its gentle voices whisper love, 
And mingle with our prayers. 


Sweet hearts around us throb and beat, 
Sweet helping hands are stirred, 

And palpitates the veil between 
With breathings almost heard. 


The silence, awful, sweet, and calm, 
They have no power to break ; 
For mortal words are not for them 

To utter or partake. 


So thin, so soft, so sweet they glide 
So near to press they seem— 

They seem to lull us to our rest, 
And melt into our dream. 
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And in the hush of rest they bring 
Tis easy now to see, 

How lovely and bow sweet a pass 
The hour of death may be. 


To close the eye, and cloze the ear, 
Wrapped io a trance of bliss, 

And gently drawn in loving arms, 
To swoon to that—from this. 


Scarce knowing if we wake or sleep, 
Scarce asking where we are, 

To feei all evil sink away, 
All sorrow, and all care. 


Sweet souls around us! watch us still, 
Press nearer to our side. 

Into our thoughts, into our prayers, 
With gentle helpings glide. 


Let death between us be as nought, 
A dried and vanished stream, 
Your joy be the reality, 
Our sufferings like the dream. 
Independent. 
sa Re 


Selected. 


The souls that carry on a bless’d exchange 

Of joys they meet with in their heavenly range, 
And with a fearless confidence, make known 
The sorrows sympatby esteems its own, 

Daily derive increasing light and force 

From such communion in their pleasant course, 
Feel less the journey’s roughness and its length, 
Meet their opposing with united strength, 

And, one in heart, in interest, and design 

Gird up each other to the race divine. 


————_ wee 


“T KNOW THOU HAST GONE TO THE HOME 
Of THY REST.” 


BY T. K. HERVEY. 


“T know thou hast gone tothe home of thy rest, 
Then why should my soul be so sad? 

I know thou hast gone where the weary are blest, 
And the mourner looks up and is glad ; 

Where Love bas put off in the land of its birth, 
The strains it has gathered in this, 

And Hope, the sweet singer that gladdeved the earth, 
Lies asleep on the bosom of bliss. 


‘“‘ T know thou hastgone where thy forehead is starred, 
With the beauty that dwelt in thy soul, 

Where the light of thy loveliness cannot be marred, 
Nor thy heart be flung back from its goal, 

I know thou bast drunk of the Lethe that flows 
Through a land where they do not forget, 

That sheds over memory only repose, 
And takes from it only regret, 


In thy far-away dwelling, wherever it be, 
I know thou hast visions of mine; 

And the love that makes all things a music to me, 
I have not yetlearned to resign— 

In the hush of the night, on the waste of the sea, 
Or alone with the breeze on the hill, 

I have ever a presence that whispers of thee, 
And my spirit lies down and is still. 


Mine eye must be dark—that so long has been dim, 
Ere again it may gaze upon thine: 

But my heart has revealings of thee and thy home, 
In many a token and sign: 

I never look up with a vow to the sky, 
But a light, like thy beauty, is there, 
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And I hear a low murmur like thine in reply, 
When | pour out my spirit in prayer. 


“ And though—like a mourner that sits by a tomb 
Iam wrappe¢d in a mantle of care, 

Yet the grief of my bosom—Oh! call it not gloom, 
Is not the black grief of despair. 

My sorrow revealed, as the stars are by night, 
Far off a bright vision appears ; 

And Hope—like a rainbow a creature of light— 
Is born like a rainbow from tears.” 


+ em 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


ORGANIC AND INORGANIC BODIES. 


The most superficial glance at the bodies sur- 
rounding us in nature will show a great dissim- 
ilarity between the unorganized and the organiz- 
ed, as well as great differences in properties, such 
as color, form and texture among the individual 
members of either of these great classes. 

Let us break from a rock a piece of quartz; 
small and insignificant as it may be, it is the 
same as the rock from which we detached it ; 
no other difference can be shown than, that one 
is a small, the other a large piece of quartz. 
Take asingle grain of sand; it will appear 
the same in every respect as the sand of which 
it formed a part, the only difference being that 
one is a small, the other a large bulk of sand. 

But now break off a leaf or flower from a 
plant ; either of the two may be sufficiently char- 
acteristic to identify the plant from which it 
was derived ; but neither is a plant. The head, 
the leg, the tail are necessary parts of an ani- 
mal, but not the entire being. 

It is evident therefore that the multitude of 
bodies which surround us, may be divided into 
two large classes, inorganic and organic bodies. 

Inorganic nature is composed of inanimate 
bodies, which are made up from the joining to- 
gether of similar particles, or from a more or less 
irregular mixture of such particles. In break- 
ing them, we find a considerable difference in 
their structure ; but variable as it may appear, 
it tends to the crystalline form being in a greater or 
less degree bordered by symmetrically arranged 
planes, when the crystals have been perfected. 
‘These bodies do not grow ; they increase in size 
by the addition of other similar material to their 
surface, and no destructive agents will produce 
alterations, save the atmosphere, under whose 
touch they will ultimately crumble into pieces 
and assume the condition of sand and dust. 

How different are the organic creatures ! Each 
one possesses an individuality of its own; the 
two rosebushes, growing side by side, cannot be 
united into one, and the twig which we detach 
and plant in the earth, may take root and grow, 
but then it becomes a separate being, bearing no 
further relation to its parent plant, than in the 
likenesscommon to a kindred race. Minerals may 
be decomposed into their components, each of 
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but organic beings cannot be decomposed, with- 
out destroying their nature entirely. 

Endowed with vital powers, each individual 
passes through a series of alterations, the aggre- 
gate of which we call life. Organie life is es- 
sentially a growing from within; it is a constant 
change proceeding from internal organs, and con- 
tinuing, even though not visible to our eyes ; 
it necessitates a beginning and a decline, after 
the highest state of perfection has been attained, 
and this decline is more or less gradual with- 
in the cireumbscribed limits of the individual 
existence, and in accordance with the higher or 
lower order which the being occupies. 

These changes are brought about through the 
action of internal organs, differing frequently in 
structure, but usually assuming a cellular condi- 
tion, and transferring from one to another in reg- 
ular order the proper nourishment of the individ- 
uual, which must be more or less in a fluid condi- 
tion ;—absolutely solid bodies are in no case as- 
similated. 

One condition for the perfect assimilationgf 
nourishment to fit it for the purposes of a 
healthy life is the breathing of a congenial atmos- 
phere. Excluded from it, neither the life of 
plants or of animals can be sustained. 


3d mo., 1861. 
(To be continued.) 


J. M. M. 


CULTIVATION OF COTTON. 


The public must not suppose that the move- 
ment now in progress in Kngland to ascertain 
what countries can be relied on for a supply of 
cotton, is a recent and original effort, stimulated 
by sudden fear of a diminished crop with us. 
Neither should it be supposed that no other coun- 
try but England has sought to ascertain the 
world’s capacity for increasing the supply. On 
the contrary, this subject has long occupied the 
attention of leading minds in various countries, 
by whom much information has been quietly ac- 
cumulated, which, spread before the public when 
the cotton question had suddenly become a very 
prominent one, has surprised by its novelty, while 
carrying conviction by its unanswerable array of 
facts. ‘The evidence developed within the last 
three months shows conclusively that the great 
British manufacturing interests had long foreseen 
a danger from entire dependence on American 
cotton, though none could say exactly what that 
danger was, or what accident would precipitate 
a crisis. Disunion was not regarded as an ele- 
ment of danger, because no one dreamed of it, 
but foreign war alone was looked to as the calam- 
ity which would one day bring the apprehended 
evil into fullaction. That being out of the ques- 
tion, it seems the danger starts up from an en- 
tirely new quarter. All wars are known in time 
to come to an end; but Secession is a dislocator 
which puzzles foreign nations as greatly as it 


which is an inorganic body in its isolated state ; | puzzles ourselves. 
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It is a curious fact, that though as a nation we! dise of cotton. It is cultivated everywhere, on 
have been complacently resting in the belief that | the borders of rivers, far in the interior, on the 
our Cotton supremacy was absolute, there were ' sea coast, on mountain elevations and on lofty 
intelligent men among us who entertained grave | | plains. "The seeds are often sown broadcast, 
doubts on the subject. To publicly attack the sometimes with other crops, and the plants are 
idea of this supremacy would have been absurd. | generally crowded together. The quantity of 

So they went quietly to work, and, under the land adapted to this “culture is large enough to 
auspices of the Patent Office, causeda circular to’ ' supply the world. England entertains no doubt 
be issued in 1856, which was forwarded, through | of the ability of India alone to make her inde- 
the State Department, to our diplomatic and com- | | pendent of us. 
mercial agents, missionaries, naval officers, _ In Central America labor can be had for ten 
other functionaries, residing and travelling in the | cents per day. The cotton produced there is 
principal countries of the globe, soliciting i inform- | finer than ours, and can be raised so as to un- 
ation on the cotton culture. The queries were! dersell us in Europe. England has clung to this 
twenty-seven in number, embracing every detail | region so pertinaciously because she knew there 
of importance touching ‘growth and general sta-| was no superior cotton country in the world. 
tistics, and the replies were so comprehensive as | All Central America is a cotton region. Cortez 
to afford a tolerably complete view of what other | found the natives clothed in fabrics of their own 
countries were able to do in competition with ; raising. What those countries need is cotton 
ours. The British cotton interests are now in-| gins, machinery, and freedom from our own filli- 
stituting the same proceeding which we accom- ! busters, and the fiber will be produced. Noone 
plished ‘five years ago. Looking into the results | ean look into this matter without being struck 
@ this inquiry the facts are found to be remark- | with the significant fact that the great bulk of 
able. In 1821, Evypt exported only 6 000 | the world’s cotton lands lie outside of the United 
pounds, but in 1855 the export had risen to| States. We have seen it somewhere stated that 
144,000,000 pounds. Almost all the land in| 8,000,000 acres comprise all the land devoted to 
Lower Egypt is suitable to the growth of cotton. | cotton culture in this country. 
The plant is rarely injured by insects. Improv-| acres to produce a bale. How small a portion 
ed modes of culture would give to production an ' of the earth’s surface it is, and how many times 
immense impetus. Hayti has produced as much ‘it must be exceeded beyond our limits ! 
as 10,000,000 pounds per annum, and could be | The English manutacturers are aware of all 
made a large exporting country. Demerara pro-| these facts. They know that in seven years the 
duces better cotton than ours, and at less cost.| cotton product of this country rose from 500 
Having no winter, the tree blossoms and bears | | pounds to 18,000,000; that the single town of 
all the year round, and will bear crops for fifty | | Abbeokuta, in Africa, i in ten years increased its 
years. Agriculture i is there in its crudest state; | export from half a bale to 2,000 bales; that in 
no manure is used, and the hoe performs all the | six years India has doubled her supply ; that all 
work. other cotton regions, with trifling exceptions, are 

An acre of sea island cotton in Australia has | imitating this gigantic rate of increase, and that 
yielded 920 pounds, and the climate of that large | it is a political impossibility for any single coun- 
island is especially favorable to cotton, particu-| try to maintain an immovable monopoly of the 
larly of the fine kinds. Nature seems to have! product. But they are not the less solicitous to 
designed it for a cotton field of the most gigantic | hurry up the day of emancipation. England is 
dimensions. The gold mines alone, by attract-| now shipping millions of silver to India for the 
ing all kinds of labor to them, have retarded the | purchase of cotton, and the fact is established 
growth of cotton. But India is the great source | that she has never held out her purse with this 
of supply for England. There cotton has been object without commanding all she wanted. 
grown by millions of people from time immemo- | She says that cotton can be grown as readily as 
rial. It is delivered at Calcutta at 3 cents per} wheat, if money be at hand to pay for it; that 
pound. It is almost impossible to ascertain the| there is not an hour to be lost in providing 
product of British India, it is so enormous. But} against the tremendous danger; that the very 
it clothes nearly 150,000,000 of people, makes | existence of 5,000,000 of her people is at stake ; 
their beds, pillows, ropes, carpets, curtains, &c.| that she is hulding on by a single anchor, and 
In 1840 the quantity required for native cloth-| the strands of the cable seem actually parting ; 
ing alone was estimated at 375,000,000 pounds, | that Disunion will be followed by industrial dis- 
while for other exclusively domestic uses as much | organization, and that her manufacturing interest 
more was required, making a total of 750,000,000 | would be crushed by the catastrophe. These 
pounds. Yet while consuming this enormous | are all strong figures, strong modes selected by 
quantity, the export was 165,000,000 pounds, | different pens for giving expression to a common 
and in 1857 India spared to England alone] conviction. They show the keen apprehension 
680,000 bales, with every prospect of swelling | of danger which now agitates the English mind, 
that in 1861 to 1,000,000. India is the para-| It would seem from this data that the Ameri- 
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can cotton growers have sent a business of 
$200,000,000 per annum on a begging tour 
among the nations. We know they did not 
mean to do so, but they have done it, neverthe- 
less. One nation will pick up a million of this 
magnificent business, another will appropriate ten, 
another fifty. The share of India will tend 
strongly to consolidate British power in that 
country. The gains which Africa may make 
will be the means of introducing Christianity 
and civilization to millions. We may live to 
see cotton railroads running from Lagos to her 
interior cities, and cotton steamboats on her 
magnificent rivers. Cotton has done all this in 
India and America. Its kingdom is not of a 
single country. We said our cotton-growers did 
not mean to do this thing. But their insane 
conduct has effectually staggered British confi- 
dence in their stability. lt needed some such 
folly to destroy it; but having been destroyed, 
no temporary reconstruction can restore it. The 
first excitement of alarm may have subsided, 
but it is evident that the determination to shake | 
us off is becoming stronger than ever. England | 
is tired of paying so many millions annually for | 
the support of slavery — NV. Y. Tribune. 
cneniniccitiliipiiainianaes 
ITEMS OF NEWS, 

Cotton.—It is stuted that a kind of joint stock com- 
bination has been formed at Manchester to purchase 
cotton in India, America, or wherever it can be ob- 
tained. The proposed sum is £1,000,000, each sub- 
scriber contributing £1,000, and about £200,000 is 
said already to have been paid. 

An English company is at present negotiating with 
M. Lesseps for the land in Egypt which belongs to the 
company for cutting the canal to Suez, It appears 


that this land is well suited to the cultivation of 
cotton. 


| 
QcickerR Stitt From Evrore.—What is known “| 
the Galway Line of Mail steamers will commence oper- 
ations, running a vessel across the Atlantic every 
fortnight, on the 26th of this month. They have four 
steamers—the latest addition being the Adriatic, of 
New York. It is doubtful whether Galway, which is 
| 


dificult of access, will continue to be the port of 


despatch and »rrival. The idea of substituting Lim- 
erick, on the Shannon, (the finest river in the United 
Kingdom,) has received much consideration. If the 
anticipations of the Company be realized, the NV. Y. 
Times thinks “by this route we shall probably be in 
possessici of telegraphic news from London and Paris 
less than six days old.’’ By such means, we shall | 
have diminished reasons for regretting the failure of 
the Atlantic Telegraph.— The Press, 


FortigN AppoiINnTMENTS.—The President has made 
and sent to the Senate the following important ap- 
pointments : 

Minister to England Cartes Francis Abas, of 
Massachusetts, the grandson of Joun Apams, second 
President, and-son of Joun Quincy ApaMs, sixth Presi- 
dent of the United States, both of whom served in the 
same high position at the same Court. 

Minister to France, Wittiam L. Dayton, of New 
Jersey. 

Minister to Sardinia Georce P. Marsa, of Vermout. 

Minister to Turkey, James Watson Wess, editor of 
the New York Courier and Enquirer. 
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Latest FroM Japan.--The latest dates are to the 
10th of 12th month. Townsenp Harris, our Consul 
General, has been restored to health, and was engaged 
in his official duties. He regards the importance of 
the Japan trade as likely to be much more worthy of 
consideration than has recently been represented. 
Large importations of teas and silks may be exported. 
The ambassadors had all returned to their official sta- 
tions, and bad expressed great pleasure as to the re- 
sult of their American trip. 


Tue Turee Territorizs.--Among the finished bu- 
siness of Congress were acts organizing three New ter- 
ritories, Colorado,Nevada and Dakota. Dakota takesall 
of what was Minnesota Territory lying west of 36 deg. 
30 min., and has the State of Minnesota on the east 
and Nebraska Territory on the west. Colorado in- 
cludes the gold region of Kansus and portions of Ne- 
braska, Utah and New Mexico. Its northern and 
southern boundaries are the 41st and 37th parallels of 
latitude, and its eastern and western boundaries the 
102d and 109th degrees of west longitude. It has 
about 100,000 square miles, and a population of 
25,000, and will very soon offer itself as a State, and 
unless the sanguine hopes of its present occupants 
are disappointed, it is destined to become rapidly 
rich and prosperous. Nevada includes the western 
part of Utah, with a small portion of California, if that 
State consents, nototherwise. Itlies between the 37th 
and 42d parallels of latitude, its eastern boundary is 
the 116th parallel of longitude, and its western line 
begins where its southern boundary touches the sum- 
mits of the Sierra Nevada mountains, follows this di- 
viding ridge northwardly to the 41st degree, and then 
runs due north to the southern boundary of Oregon. 
It includes the beautiful Carson valley, wonderful for 
its fertility, and bas a great wealth of silver and other 
minerals yat to be developed. 


Tue Stupy or THe Sky.—A large part of the public 
are not aware of the extensive discoveries in astro- 
nomical science made during the past year—iucluding 
no less than four new asteroids and four new comets. 
The asteroids were all detected within a single week 
in 9th month, two at Paris, a third at Berlin, and the 
other at Washington. The entire number of known 
asteroids is now sixty-two, of which four were dis- 
covered by American as‘ronomers. Of the comets, 
the first was discovered in Brazil, the second at Ham- 
burg, the third at Cambridge, and the fourth at Mar- 
seilles. Not a year has passed since 1847 without 
the discovery of some new planetary body. 

High Raitroap Baipees.—From the report of the 
Auditor-General of Pennsylvania we glean the fol- 
lowing interesting statistics:—The highest railroad 
bridge in the State is upon the Catawissa railroad, 
and is 128 feet high; the Media bridge on the West 
Chester and Philadelphia railroad, is 101 feet high; 
the highest bridge on the Pensylvania railroad is at 
Coatesville, and is 72 feet high; the high bridge on 


| the Huntingdon and Broad Top railroad, at Stoners- 


town, is 97 feet high, and the celebrated Wissahickon 
bridge, on the Philadelphia and Norristown railroad, 
j8 but 68 feet high. 


Pennsytvania TraininG Scnoot. —Eleven pupils of 
the Pennsylvania Training Schoo) for Feeble-minded 
Children, at Media, visited Harrisburg on the 14th 
inst., and gave a public exhibition in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives. They were accompanied 
by Dr. Parrish and a lady teacher, and, by the exer- 
cises, evinced the great benefit of proper training. 

The explanations which were made of the history 
and progress of the children did not seem to embarrass 
them in the least, and the exercises, consisting of 
singing, recitation, and the use of the dumb-bells, 
were prolonged for several hours. The policy of the 
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teachers is to make the papils, as far as possible, 
self-supporting, and, of those who were at Harris- 
bug, one was an accomplished baker, one a mattress 
maker, and one a shoemaker. The girls, although 
quite intelligent in appearance, were not as far ad- 
vanced as the boys. The appropriation asked for by 
the Institution is $10,000. 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour anp MeaL.—The Flour market is remarkably 
duli—stock light—demand limited. There is a very 
limited inquiry for shipment; sales being mostly to 
the home trade, at $5 00a 5 123 per barrel for su- 
perfine: $5 2525 50 for extra; $5 62a 6 00 for extra 
family and 6 25 a 6 75 forfancy lots. Very little doing 
iv Rye Flour or Corn Meal. The former ia selling 
$3 24a 362}. The latter at $2 87} for Pennsylvania, 
with very little doing. 

Grain.—The demand for Wheat continues quite 
steady, and prices are rather firmer. Small sales of | 
fair and prime Pennsylvavia and Westeru red at $1 25 | 
a 130 per bush. White is scarce and ranges from 
$1 354150. Ryeisselling at68 cents. Corn—Sales 
of dry new yellow at 60 c. afloat, and at 58} in 
store. Old yellow is worth 60 a 62} c¢. Oats are 
steady at 32 a 33 cents for Pennsylvania and 31 cents 
for Delaware. A sale of 500 bushels prime New York 
Rarley at 80 cents—-which is an advance. Barley 
Malt ranges from 85 to 95 cents, 

CuioverseeD is in good demand. Sales of fair and 
prime at 450 a $5 00 per 64 lbs. 
from $2 87 to 3 25. 


L 


Timothy ranges 
Flaxseed is steady at $1 50. 





young woman, an experienced teacherand a Friend, 
wishes a situation as teacher in a school or fam- 





ily. Can give instruction on Sewing Machine. Apply | 
to CATHARINE CLEMENT, 


Fallsboro, N. J. 
3d mo. 31st, 2t. 
7 ANTED, a Jad to assist in a Book Store. Ap- 
\W ply, in writing of the applicant, to T. E. Z., 
-care of W. W. MOORE, Philadelphia. 
3d. mo. 23d. 


LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL,—For | 
1, Youth of both sexes. The Summer term will 
open Fifth mo. 21st, aud continue 20 weeks. ‘Terms, 
$60 per Session. For particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal, ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem Co., N. J. 
3d mo. 23—2mo. | 





7 ANTED,—A situation as teacher of the English | 
\ brancbes and drawing; by a young woman 
graduate of the “N. Y. S. Normal School,” 
Address Box No. 21. 
Mount Kisco, Westchester Co. N. Y. 
3d mo, 16 2 t. 





T)ROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIP- 
| TION, anew edition of the “ Lerrers or Etias 
Hicks,” including bis Essay on the Slavery of the Af- 
ricans and their descendants. 

The work will be comprised in an octavo volume of | 
about 240 pages, printed on good paper, and neatly | 
bound in muslin, at one dollar each, six copies for five 
dollars and forty cents, or twelve copies for nine dollars, 
payable on delivery. 

It will be ready for delivery by the first of Fifth 
Month. It is desirable that the subscription papers be 
returned as early as practicable, and those who wish 
to bave them will please address the publisher, 

T. E. CHAPMAN, No.5 South Fifth Street. 
3d mo. 23—3t. Philadelphia. 














ELLIGENCER. 
Mecons TO FRIENDS.—In consequence of th 
L\ frequent and continual calls on us, by Friends, ty 
supply them with Plain Hats, there being now nm 
Friend in the trade that we know of—we have con. 
cluded to resume this branch of the business. 

We propose keeping a stock on band, and to hay 
them made to order for those who may prefer it. 

Having had considerable experience in this par. 
ticular, we respectfully solicit the custom of Friends 
and will spare no pains to suit and please them. 

Our Store is in Third Street, below Arch, No. 4] 
East side. 

vem.Orders will also be taken at 621 Market Street 
North side, up stairs. 








SMEDLEY BROS. 





3 mo. 23—3 mos. 





‘HARON FEMALE SEMINARY. The Spring tera 
of this institution will commence on the Ist of 4th 
mo., 1861, and continue in session five months. The 
course of tuition embraces all the branches of a tho. 
rough English and Classical education. ; 
Circulars, giving terms and other particulars, may 
be had on application to the Principals, Darby, P. 0. 
or to Edward Parrish, No. 800 Arch St., Philada. 


ISRAEL J. GRAIAME, 
JANE P, GRAHAME, 
Principals. 





3mo., 9—G6t. 
‘AIRVILLE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
1 AND GENTLEMEN, is situated in one of the mas 
healthy and deligbtful portions of Chester Co. and iy 
within a few minutes walk of the Fairville Station o 
the Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Rail Road. 
The Summer Term of 1861 will commence Seconé 
day (Mond.) 3mo. (Mar.) 25th, and continue 20 weeks 
Vacxtion during the warmest part of the eeuson. 
Terms $60 per session. 
For particulars address 
JESSE D. SHARPLESS, Proprietor, 
or JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, Principal. 
Fairville P, O. Chester Co. Pa. 
Rererences,—Benj. Swayne, London Grove, Pa 
Joseph Jobson, 830 Marshal St., Phila.; T. M. Plum 
mer, Munrgvia, Md. 2mo, 2nd. 8t. 















YATON ACADEMY.—The Second Sesion of the 
k present School Term of the above Institution 
will open for Pupils of both Sexes, on 2id day, the 
18th of 2nd month next, and continue 20 weeks. 
Catalogues containing the Terms and particulars wil 
be sentto every one requesting the same, on applica 
tion to WILLIAM CHANDLER, 

Principal and Proprietor, ot 
WILLIAM A. CHANDLER, 
Principal Instructor, 
2d mo, 16th, 1861.—8t. 


lite a a 
BYBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Twelfth Session of Byberry Boarding School, 
taught by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hillborn, will 
commence on the third Second-day, (the 18tb) of 
Second month, 1861, and continue twenty weeks. The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of 4 
liberal English education. 


Terms—$60 per session, one half payable in ad- 
vance, the other half at the end of the session. 
For Circulars containing other particulars, address 
JANE Hittporn, 
Byberry P. O., Penna. 








lat mo. 26.—2m. 


Merrihew ¢ Thompson, Pr.s, Lodge st. 
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